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OF THE CITY GOVERNMENT, and in its name. When tax-payers’ money 
is so used for NAACP purposes, citizens of the South get an idea of what they 
are up against in resisting efforts to destroy their way of life. Government has 
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An illustration of how 50 years of highly-financed race propaganda domi- 








long been used by the race agitators, through control of politicians who have 
their eye on the negro vote. Only effective re-education over a long time will 
wipe out the present indoctrination of which this poster stands as proof. See 
the editorial, “You Have To Be A Bigot,” on page two, in relation to the 
posters statement, “She hasn’t been taught to hate—yet.” 
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48,000 Members _ 
Lost By NAACP 


Effectiveness of massive resistance, 
and an admittance of its growing 
strength, has come recently from the 
NAACP. 

Last year, the militant, abolition- 
spirited NAACP lost 48,000 mem- 
bers, or 14 percent of its total mem- 
bership. This happened _ while 
Citizens’ Councils are generally in- 
creasing throughout the South. 

The decline in membership for the 
NAACP was the first loss since 1949, 
and never in history had the group | 
lost so many. | 

The NAACP operating budget sus- | 
tained a $52,000 loss last year, re- | 
flecting the setback in membership. 

Since the violence of Little Rock, 
and the national reaction against it, 
the NAACP has not only lost mem- 
bers and money, but its remaining 
members are begging the militant 
group to “cool off.” 

“Two-thirds of the time that phone 
tings, it’s some friend begging or ca- 
joling me to slow down,” chief 
counsel Thurgood Marshall was 
quoted as saying by the Wall Street 
Journal. 

NAACP officials have admitted 
that what is hurting them most is 
massive resistance within the South- 
em states, forcing them to frit away 
their energies in defensive actions, 
and forcing them off their militant 
offensives. 

Robert L. Carter, the NAACP law- 
yer who has special charge of cases 
in which the organization is a de- 
fendant, said: “It seems clear that 
the NAACP itself must face and fight 
a series of legal maneuvers designed 
to so occupy the time of our lawyers 
that they will be unable to push 
ahead ...” 

Many restrictions aimed at the 
NAACP by Southern legislatures have 
taken their toll, too. Officials admit 
that in most Southern states, their 
activities are at a standstill. 








LINCOLN SAID: 


“The candid citizen must con- 
fess that if the policy of govern- 
ment upon vital questions affect- 
ing the whole people is to be 
irrevocably fixed by decisions of 
the Supreme Court the 
people will have ceased to be 
their own rulers, having to that || 
extent practically resigned their 
government into the hands of 
that eminent tribunal.” 

(First Inaugural Address, page 
169, The Lincoln Encyclopedia. 
Archer H. Shaw, editor, The |} 
Macmillan Co., 1950.) | 
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Where Does Hodding Stand? 


Where does Hodding Carter stand? The famous editor of 
the Greenville, Miss. Delta Democrat-Times launched a personal 


attack on the president of the Jackson Citizens’ Council because | 


the latter asked for a statement of policy from Millsaps College. 
He has written much that sounds integrationist, but at home he 
and his paper say they do not favor school integration. 


PORTLAND (ORE.) OREGONIAN 
(Sat., March 8, 1958) 


“It is his (Carter’s) conviction, expressed in several Portland 
appearances, that racial integration in the public schools is right 


morally, ethically and legally, but that it cannot be imposed by | 
| force.” 


GREENVILLE (MISS.) DELTA DEMOCRAT-TIMES 
(Tues., March 11, 1958) 
“This newspaper does not advocate the integration of the 
South’s public schools; but that is actually beside the point.” 
Maybe Carter read somewhere about the man who said, 


|“When in Rome do as the Romans do.” 


| 


Civil Rights Commission 
ls Tip Off To Future 


The new Civil Rights Commission 
is now fully at work for the first time 
since Congress provided for it, com- 
plete with a sworn-in membership, 
staff director, and a general counsel. 

A clue to the direction of “civil 
rights” agitation in the immediate 
years ahead should be found in the 
attitude with which the Commission 
goes about its work. It is too early 
yet to tell that attitude. 

If the Commission slows down the 
tempo of “force” tactics in the race 
field, it can give the nation a chance 
| to hear all sides, including the South- 
ern viewpoint, and the genuine so- 
| cial bases for a system of segregation. 

If however, it becomes a tool of 
pressure groups it will succeed only 
| in inflaming already intense contro- 
versies. 
| Director of the Commission is 


Gordon McLean Tiffany, former at- | 


torney general for New Hampshire, a 
close personal friend of Presidential 
aide Sherman Adams. He is reported 
to be an integrationist. 

Everybody involved insists, how- 
ever, that Tiffany’s choice was made 
by the Commission members them- 
|selves. Tiffany has no record of be- 
ing a “force” tactics agitator. 

The Commission’s chief counsel is 


| W. Wilson White, former U. S. As- | 


sistant Attorney General, widely be- 
| lieved to have been one of the chief 
| architects of Little Rock. 

| Wilson’s job in the Justice Depart- 
ment was specifically to handle “civil 
| rights,” and in view of the Justice 
| Department’s known cooperation with 
NAACP tactics and _ its inclination 
| toward using force in the South, it 
is his appointment which gives great- 
| est cause for concern in the South. 

| Former Gov. John S. Battle of 
| Virginia, an outspoken advocate of 
| segregation, is the lone Southern, ap- 
pointee who actually might be ex- 
pected to represent, the South’s view- 
| point. 

| The other two Southerners are 
| former Florida Gov. Doyle E. Carl- 
|ton and RobertG. Storey, former 
dean of the Law School at Southern 
| Methodist University. 

|. Both have nothing on record as 
| being willing to fight for segregation, 
or be its spokesman. They are repre- 
sentative of that wing in Southern 
| leadership who have proved a will- 
| ingness to compromise. 

Dean Storey, especially, is noted 
primarily for activities at the Nurem- 
burg trials in Germany and for hav- 
ing been president of the American 


Bar Association. This marks him as a | 


Southerner who has been interested 
in national and international leader- 
ship with the necessity for compro- 








mising on sectional issues. 

To counterbalance Gov. Battle, the 
President appointed negro J. Ernest 
Wilkins, assistant secretary of labor, 
an outspoken friend of the NAACP, 
labor unions, and their tactics. 

Rev. Theodore H. Hesburg, presi- 
dent of Notre Dame University, and 
John A. Hannah, president of Michi- 
gan State University, are also out and 
out northern integrationists. 

Hannah, who was appointed chair- 
man, is symbolic of the appointments. 
While not a NAACP type, his 
“moderation” is a stand definitely in 
favor of integration. 

As president of Michigan State, he 
integrated dormitories—forcing negro 
and white to actually live together 
in their college “home.” He ordered 
racial designations struck from stu- 
dents’ records and refused to allow 
athletic teams to play where segrega- 
tion is practiced. 


Hoover Refuses 


| 


To Clear NAACP 


(Richmond News Leader) 

From time to time some bold and 
inquiring fellow ventures public com- 
|ment upon the remarkable affinity 
|which exists between key people of 
bow NAACP and fellow travelers of 
the Communist Party. The record, 
once documented by Attorney Gen- 
eral Eugene Cook of Georgia, is truly 
remarkable. 

But the custom of professional 
|liberals, whenever such comment is 
baenaliec is to assert (as Mike Wallace 
once did on his television program) 
that J. Edgar Hoover has given the 
| NAACP a clean bill of health. Sub- 
| stantially the same defense was offer- 
ed the other day in, of all things, the 
Wall Street Journal. Staff Reporter 
Louis Kraar wrote that Mr. Cook “in- 
sists the NAACP is dominated by 
| ‘subversive elements’—a charge refut- 
ed’ by FBI Chief J. Edgar Hoover.” 

Well, Bob Patterson of the Missis- 
sippi Association of Citizens’ Councils 
decided to test that statement by the 
Wall Street Journal man.. He wrote 
Mr. Hoover in Washington and on 
Feb. 13, 1958 Mr. Hoover wrote Mr. 
Patterson. This is what he said: 
| “In connection with your inquiry, 
|I wish to point out that I have not 
imade any statements or comments 
relative to Georgia’s Attorney General 
|Eugene Cook’s charges against the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People.” 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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‘Wen Have 76Be A tiem 


The accompanying article on page three so graphically de- 
scribing the fear that has gripped so-called “transition” areas in 
our large cities shows how far people can be propagandized until 
they lose all power of reasoning. 

After describing rapes, worry of the most elemental kind, 
people who have to shut themselves up in the‘r homes after 3 
p.m., and children who spend all day in school paralyzed with 
fear, one of the average New York neighborhood merchants, said: 

“Is it the people? How can you fix the blame? UNLESS 
YOU'RE A BIGOT. Can you say the negroes moving into the 
neighborhood have caused the change? It’s the way it is, I guess. 
And what can you do about it?” 

Everyone’s expression in the reported conversations made 
it very plain that Crown Heights had been a peaceful neighbor- 
hood, a happy place to live, “We were so happy when we first 
moved here,’ said one. 

The peace and contentment existed only five years ago. 
Today it is the center of school violence, rapes, attacks, and 
suicides. 

During that five year period, the neighborhood became 
“transitional,” a sterile term from sociology books which means 
negroes have moved in. 

The only difference which occurred in the five years between 
peace and violence was integration. 

“How can you fix the blame? UNLESS YOU’RE A BIGOT.” 

In the South, where people have lived with race problems 
almost from the beginning of land settlement, a system of racial 
segregation was painfully and carefully erected on a solid ground 
of experience. 

In the South, we do not have shameful violence. Nothing 
since integrated reconstruction approaches it. 

However, New Yorkers have been taught for generations 
that the South is bigoted, prejudiced, oppressive. 

If one must be called a bigot to know how to establish peace 
and order, and provide mothers and daughters the common 
decencies of life without fear and attack, then the price is cheap. 





Washington Violence 


Washington, D. C., like New York, Chicago and other of 
America’s big integrated cities, is worried about violence which 
has mushroomed in the postwar years of large-scale negro im- 
migration. 

Matters have been-made worse by another U. S. Supreme 
Court decision overturning an historic underpinning of social 
order. In the Mallory decision, the Supreme Court effectively 
ruled out any practical chance for police to get a confession from 
a criminal, hampering police work and giving violators a sense 
of protection for their acts. 

The ruling requires police to take any person arrested before 
4 magistrate to be formally arraigned with practically no delay. 


Washington’s Chief of Detectives, Edgar E. Scott, says this 


gives police no time to investigate thoroughly, or get a confessed 
criminai to re-enact his crime, or to carry out other complex 
detective techniques. 

The Mallory ruling uniquely affects Washington, because all 
its police work is directly under federal, instead of state, jurisdic- 
tion. 

Scott says Washington criminals know they have a good 
chance of getting away with their crimes if they work unseen in 
the dark, leave no witnesses, no evidence. 


This has resulted in a tremendous increase of such nighttime | by ‘ ; 
| minister. 


crimes as mugging, beating, and robbing. 


Most of the crimes have been of the street variety, and have 
been committed by teenage negroes. While it is generally not 


admitted, nine out of ten of Washington crimes are committed 
by negroes. 








Another “Positive” Thinker 





LET's 


Report From 
Tennessee 





3 DON'T DO 
ANYTHING, 
LET'S JUST 

BE CALM! 
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Tricky Words 


It has long been recognized that you can spot a man for 
what he really is like in his thoughts by a variety of external 
things—like the books he reads, clothes he wears, words he 
utters. The Biblical admonition that “As a man thinks, so is he,” 
is true when reversed, “As a man is, so he thinks.” 

If a man uses profanity as a matter of habit, watch out that 
his thoughts are not also profane. 

It is the same with organizations—if they always utter tricky 
words, you can be sure their thoughts are full of tricks instead 
of straight thinking. 

Those active in the controversy over so-called civil rights 
have come to know whether a man is actually an integrationist, 
despite outward fence-straddling, politicking, or hiding behind 
the cloak of righteousness, such as academic freedom, by the 
emotionally-loaded and tricky words with which he expresses 








himself. 


“Better race relations” is one such term in common vogue. 
This means, as does “better human relations”, nothing but out- 


right integration as a belief. 


The term automatically implies that integration is the “better” | -- - 


race relations. 


“Moderation” is another such term. It is used to describe 
those who are unwilling to state clearly their position, but are 
also clearly known to be opposed to segregation. 

“First class citizen,” “equal opportunity,” and even such 
cherished terms as “freedom” are used in special meanings by 


the race agitators. 


It is time for people to challenge the use of good words for 
ulterior purposes, and mark an integrationist for what he is. 





“Negro Nation”’ 
Seen By Commies 


The Communist Party once taught 
that a Negro Nation exists within the 
U. S. and should be aroused against 
the American government. This was 
revealed in a former Communist’s tes- 
timony in a North Carolina federal 
court recently. 

Testifying at the trial of Junius 
Irving Scales for conspiracy to over- 
throw the government under the 
Smith Act, Mrs. Barbara Hartle of 
Evans, Wash. said that she was taught 
in 1946 that some 172 American 
counties had the right to form an 
“independent Negro Nation.” 

She testified that the teacher of a 
course at a Communist Party “re- 
education school” told the class that 
these 172 counties, stretching from 
southern Maryland to Mississippi, 
constitute a “black belt” with a ma- 
jority of negroes in the population. 

Teacher of the course was Jacob 
(Pop) Mendel. 

Mendel taught in the Communist 
school that the negroes in this black 
belt had the right of secession from 
the Union, and a right to “self-de- 
termination.” 

Being “too young” to attain its own 


self-determination, this black belt na- | 


tion would need leadership from the 
Communist Party, Mendel taught. 

Mrs. Hartle, herself convicted un- 
der the Smith Act in 1952, identified 
herself in the U. S. Middle District 
Court trial as a former Communist 
Party leader in the Northwest. 








Identical testimony was also given | 


by Obadiah Jones, a St. Louis negro 


Jones, also a former Communist, | 


testified that the Party has an estab- 


lished policy of using any agency, or 
means, to encourage racial strife in 
the U.S., because it helps undermine 
the government. 


COUNCIL FORUM 
ON THE AIR 


“Citizens’ Council Forum,” a week- 
ly television program produced out 
of Jackson, Miss. by the Mississippi 
Association of Citizens’ Councils, is 
rapidly reaching wider audiences 
through both TV and radio. 

The program features outstanding 
Southern leaders on various subjects 
aimed to help the people of the South 
understand issues in the integration- 
segregation fight. 

Tape recordings of the show are 
available to any Southern radio sta- 
tion free, and an audition tape will be 
sent on request. Write the Citizens’ 
ge 1014 Plaza Building, Jackson, 
Miss. 


Now carrying the show are: 
Jackson — WLBT-TV, Jackson, 
Miss., Sundays at 2:30/p.m. 


Brookhaven — WJMB (radio), 
Brookhaven, Miss., 2:15 p.m. on Wed- 
nesdays. 

Louisville—WLSM (radio), Louis- 
ville, Miss., 12:45 p.m. on Saturdays. 

Starkville — WSSO (radio), Stark- 
ville, Miss., 6:45 p.m. on Saturdays. 

Tupelo— WTUP (radio), Tupelo, 
Miss., 12:30 p.m. on Sundays. 


Evergreen—WBLO (radio), Ever- 


green, Ala., schedule not received. 


HOOVER REFUSES— 
(Continued from Page 1) 


If FBI Chief J. Edgar Hoover had 


By Richard Burrow, Jr. 


Contrary to widespread claims, 
there has been no voluntary race-mix- 
ing in Tennessee’s secondary public 
schools. There are nine negroes en- 
rolled in the first grade at Nashville 
and five are attending Clinton High 
School. The important thing to re- 
member is that they are there by 
force, since both communities are un- 
der federal injunctions. Originally 
there were 14 colored students in the 
white schools of Nashville and 12 at 
Clinton. There are no whites attend- 
ing negro schools. 
NASHVILLE—Federal Judge Wil- 
liam E. Miller has ruled that the 
Nashville School Board’s proposals to 
use the state Pupil Assignment Law 
and a voluntary three school plan are 
not adequate. He gave the Board 
until April 7 to come up with a plan 
for desegregating city schools through 
the 12th grade. The judge refused 
to allow use of the state law in the 
Nashville case because, he said, it 
would not afford the 19 negro plain- 
tiffs grounds on which to resist “the 
fixed policy of the board to operate 
the city’s schools on a compulsory se- 
gregated basis.” 

The city’s leading newspaper, the 
Nashville Banner, wrote editorially, 
“The Nashville School Board can and 
must appeal this ruling ... The right 
of preference in the schools, fair alike 
to minority and majority, cannot be 
wiped out without suffering a blow 
from which the very principle of de- 
mocracy will not easily recover. Any 
so-called “law of the land” furthering 
that blow and eclipsing a basic liberty 
is unconscionable.” 

Chester Mosan, chairman of the 
Parents Preference Committee, stated: 
“, . . Surely Nashville ought not 
have to suffer the tragedy of disorder 
that is in New York or the military 
oppression that is Little Rock.” 

MEMPHIS—In a letter to Mayor 
Orgill, the executive board of the 
Local 903, United Auto Workers, 
representing more than 1200 mem- 
bers, has urged passage of the pro- 
posed ordinance that would bare the 
records of organizations in Memphis. 

The letter, signed by Jumell P. 
Ritchie, local president, referred to 
the ordinance proposed by Willis E. 
Ayers, Jr., chairman of the Shelby 
County Chapter of the Tennessee 
Federation for Constitutional Govern- 
ment. 

The letter said, in part: “We 
heartily agree that the financial rec- 
ords of NAACP should be available 
for examination by the proper parties 
we feel justified to suggest that 
an immediate examination made 
of NAACP records as well as those of 
any organization that thrives on strife 
and violence.” 

UNION CITY—Robert A. (Fats) 
Everett received a majority of the 
vote in the special election to fill the 
post vacated by the death of the late 
Rep. Jere Cooper. Congressman 
Everett took a firm stand in behalf 
of States’ Rights and continued 
segregation. 

GREENVILLE—H. P. Moore re- 
ports that the Veterans’ of Foreign 
Wars Post here has added the Con- 
federate flag to their flag pole. 


V.A. Hospital 
Issue Reopened 


Dear: Sir: 

(Concerning the editorial in the 
January issue of the Citizens Council, 
entitled “Monuments to Integration:”) 

This is not entirely a federal mat- 
ter, the state is expected to furnish 
the site although it has not as yet 
done so. If I am informed correctly, 
the Building Commission is permitted, 
but not required, to grant land; and 
the Legislature is now in session and 
can withdraw the authority given to 
the Building Commission. It is the 
same Legislature that passed the 
splendid “Manifesto,” many of its 
members belong to our Citizens’ 
Councils; and we should rely on their 
intellectual honor and their loyalty. 

We can work for a better climate 
in Congress and the nation, but the 
present emergency calls for action 
right here and right now. The direct- 
ors of the Jefferson County Citizens’ 
Council have formally asked the Com- 
mission not to grant the land and 
have asked our Senator and Repre- 
sentative to try to get the Legislature 
to reverse its action. 

We are working for the sake of 
both races and the preservation of 
our country. Our cause is founded 
on patriotism, it is sanctioned by his- 
tory and current experience, it is sup- 
ported by reason and common sense. 
Let us all act to support, not weaken, 
the position we have taken. 


. 








wanted to give the NAACP a clean 
bill of health on charges of Com- | 
munist infiltration, here was a won- | 
derful opportunity. Mr. Hoover didn’t | 
take it. \ 


Yours sincerely, 

W. M. Drake, Chairman 
Jefferson County Citizens Council 
Church Hill, Miss. 
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Our Way Of Life: 





WHAT'S HAPPENING 


FEDERAL AID 

Latest gimmick to induce integra. | 
tion is a bill in Congress that would 
appropriate $12% million over the 
next five years for federal assistance 
in developing “community under- 
standing and plans for school integra- 
tion. 

The dole is at work again. It, more 
than any other, has seduced the 
South to go along with anti-States 
Rights measures through the years. 
IN SHEEP’S CLOTHES 

Further down the bill, which wears 
the face of federal aid, are provisions 
designed to empower the S. At- 
torney General to force compliance 
with integrated school orders, even 
when state laws have closed down 
the schools! 

UNIONS WOULD FORCE 

The AFL-CIO has ordered all its 
unions to include in any future con- 
tracts, a clause barring racial segrega- 
tion in hiring, wages, or promotion. 
CHICAGO NEGROES 

Migration of negroes out of the 
South is a fact that will alone change 
the face of race relations in this 
country, in due course of time. In 
Chicago there is now an all-negro 
suburb, Robbins. It has a population 
of 4,000, and is booming. Five hun- 
dred single family dwellings were 
recently built, and all taken quickly. 
Now thousands more are planned. 

How will Illinois’ Congressional 
delegation be voting, when the North 
has the South’s race problem in the 
proportions with which the South has | 
lived for generations? | 
DENVER IN THE ACT 

Denver, Colorado churches have 
gotten into the so-called “civil rights” 
act. The Denver Area Council of 
Churches and some clubs are backing 
a “Fair Employment” drive. 

This is particularly interesting be- 
cause Colorado, in common with the 
West, has less than 1% negro popula- | 
tion. 

WAILS IN CLEVELAND 

In Cleveland, Ohio, negro poli- | 
ticians who are used to being cod- | 
dled, are now wailing because the | 
GOP has refused to endorse negro | 
candidates over white ones in local | 
elections. 

“I guess we'll just have to form our 
own party, or make up our own slate. | 
We certainly were told that we were | 
not wanted,” one W. O. Walker, ‘an 
negro news editor, was quoted as| 
saying in the Cleveland Press. 

While talking big about registering | 
Southern negro voters, negro eyed 
find all is not well in the land of 
“civil rights.” 
CHICAGO SEGREGATES | 

In Chicago, meanwhile, ee 
complain almost daily about some- 
thing. The Commission on Human | 
Relations, a fancy name for a race | 
agitation bureau, now says that Chi- | 
cago hospitals segregate their patients. | 
Of course, the Commission calls it 
“discrimination, ” an emotionally load- | 
ed word always used in place of the 
honest word, “segregation.” 
MINNIE JEAN 

Minnie Jean Brown, the famous 16- | 
year old Central High School student 
in Little Rock, has the unique distinc- | 
tion of having her name known} 
throughout the nation for the act of 
having some grown-ups ram her pres- | 
ence down the throat of school of- | 
ficials, only to be kicked out. 

From September to February, 
when she was expelled, she was in- 
volved in five “incidents”. 
“UNSPOKEN AGREEMENTS” 

There’s a new term being coined | 
up north—“unspoken agreements.” It | 
refers to the fact of segregation in 
lands where it’s taboo to admit it. It 
therefore is not segregation, but “un- 
spoken agreements.” 

In Detroit, the exclusive residential 
suburb of Birmingham was called to! 
task by 16 Protestant ministers for 
their “unspoken agreements” to keep | 
out negroes. 

Says the statement: 

“Why are our agreements and poli- 
cies about keeping our community as | 
it is so rigid—yet so unwritten, so un- 
spoken?” 

(A suggested answer to the good 
ministers: human nature.) 





| 


| capitol. 
|crimes, in which 9 out of 10 of the 
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TROUBLE WITH ELSIE 


From the Washington, D. C. Daily 
News: 

“Last week The News asked: 
“What Can Be Done About Elsie?,” 
a young colored girl with six illegiti- 
mate children by three different men, 
none of whom would contribute to 
their support. 

“Last month the District Welfare 
Department stopped Elsie’s assistance 
checks when it ai iscovered one of her 
an apparently was back living with 


Sounds like a Mississippi 
One Washington reader of: 
suggestion: 

“I was under the impression that 
District Welfare and the NAACP 
were corporate affiliates. Surely, be- 
tween the two they could afford to let 
Elsie have her cake and eat it, too.” 


|GET HIM ANYHOW 


Last month’s Citizens’ Council! re- 
ported thé case of Lt. W. B. Morton 
of San Antonio, Texas who was 
|charged for court martial because he 
refused to shake hands with a negro 
who. chad been assigned over him as 
his “superior officer.” This got too 
|obvious, even for the Army. 

Now they have dropped the hand- 
shaking charge. Instead they have 
Morton up for threatening an enlisted 

an who witnessed the incident, and 
|for having the wrong license plate on 
| his car. 


| EDGAR SAYS 

The only one of the Eisenhower 
| brothers who is an attorney, Edgar, 
says brother Ike got “bad advice” 
about Little Rock. 

“The authority for enforcing a court 
decree rests with the federal marshals, 


pu 
red this 


| not troops. I’d never have sent troops | 


| in unless the local authorities praner 
ed it,” Edgar Eisenhower sai 
| ANOTHER RULING 


The Supreme Court’s Black Mon- 
day decision is only one of many re- | 


jcent ones which have disturbed law | 


and order and the peace. One of the 
latest is the Mallory case, in which the 
nine judges ruled as invalid a con- 
fession by a rapist, because police 


Washington, -D. C. police, who 
must operate under federal rules, say 
they are now hamstrung in their ef- 
forts to curb crime in the nation’s 
A recent series of street 


attacks were perpetrated by negroes, 
was blamed by the Police Chief on 


|the ruling. The thugs now feel safe, 


he says. 
OUR FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
America’s foreign affairs are often 


‘used as the scapegoat on which to 


hang a race agitating action. “What 
will others think of us,” they say 
Fears may be allayed. Most recent 
intermarriage of white and negro in- 
volved as bridegroom one Eugene D. 
Sawyer, U. S. Information Officer 
attached to the African desk in the 
State Department. Now the world 
may see that even our propaganda of- 
ficers practice what they preach— 


' miscegenation. 
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Complain About 
Parts In Play 


The following excerpts are taken 
from the New York Amsterdam News. 

They indicate the extremes to which 
innocent affairs of life can be dis- 
torted and blown up out of all pro- 
portion to their significance me ~ 
sure groups intent on a policy 
social action, without regard to in- 
dividuals involv 

“Six youn negro pupils in PS 186 
were taken from school, stripped half 
naked and paraded barefooted as 
jungle porters before a predominantly 
white audience at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel . . . and the incident has set 
off a train reaction in Harlem rang- 
ing from threats of suits by parents 
to demands of an investigation by the 
NAACP. 

“The children, whose ages are 11 
and 12, appeared in the show with 
the full approval of their assistant 
aeoiained ent of schools, their par- 
ents and a negro teacher. . . 

“The National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis, conductors of the 
March of Dimes Fashion Show, asked 
the Board of Education’s permission 
to use negro children in the show and 
the Foundation’s negro public rela- 


proved the script calling for children 
to walk half naked and_ barefooted 
with empty hat boxes on their heads.” 





tions adviser, Charles H. Bynum, ap- 


| Louisiana Report 





New York readers were rocked last 
month with a full-page, paid adver- 
tisement in the New York Herald-Tri- 
bune, telling the South’s views on 
segregation. 


Timed during the height of the 
New York school violence crisis and 
showing clearly the terrible record of 
integration in New York and other 
northern cities, the ad was so widely 
read that the newspaper carrying it 
ran out of copies early in the day. 


State Senator W. M. Rainach, presi- 
dent of the Louisiana Association of 
Citizens’ Councils, placed the ad as 
chairman of the Joint Legislative 
Committee of Louisiana. 


The action drew lavish praise from 
Southern members of Congress. U. 
S. Sen. James O. Eastland took the 
occasion to renew previous requests 
that the entire South pool its financial 
resources to tell its story. 


“It’s of course unfortunate that we 
will often be forced to tell our story 
in paid advertising because of dis- 
tortion of facts by news media of the 
North and East,” Eastland said. 


The $3,500 advertisement said, in 
part: 


“The trend to differentiation, racial 





Abe Said: 


More words of Abraham Lin- 
coln that the race-mixers never 
quote: 

“There are white men enough 
to marry all the white women, 
and black men enough to marry 
all the black women ... I do not 
understand that there is any ‘place 
where an alteration of the social 
and political relations can be made 
except in the state legislature ...” 

“A separation of thes races is 
the only perfect preventive of 
amalgamation.” 





and religious, presents a natural law, 
as well as a basic human right. Any 
attempt to force rigid conformity in 
such matters of human relations must 
inevitably result in a repitition of the 

adly European pattern of religious 
conflict. 


“Upon the establishment of work- 
able race relations hinges the very 
fate of our great country. In the Tal- 
mud is a saying to the effect that 
| time may, in some situations, resolve 
| problems which cannot be solved by 
| human intelligence at the moment. 
| Now is the hour for Americans of all 
| races to heed the wisdom of | this 








counsel.’ 





New York Ad Scores 


NAACP 
COMPLAINS 


The advertisement placed in the 
New York Herald Tribune last month 
by W. M. Rainach of Louisiana, tell- 
ing the South’s story in segregation, 
hit the NAACP where it hurt. 


The following story was reported in 
the negro Shreveport (La.) Sun: 


Sacramento, Calif.—Backed by a 
fund reportedly in excess of $2,000,- 
000, certain southern state govern- 
ments in alliance with White (sic) 
Citizens Councils have launched a 
vast propaganda campaign to woo 
northerners to segregation, Roy Wilk- 
ins NAACP executive secretary, 
charged here tonight. . . 


The NAACP leader cited as an ex- 
ample of this kind of propaganda a 
full-page advertisement published re- 
cently in a New York city daily and 

aid ex by the Louisiana Joint Legis- 
ative Committee for the Preservation 
of Segregation. 


“This statement,” Wilkins pointed 
out, “is basically an appeal to the 
North to join the South in defying 
the Supreme Court ruling which out- 
lawed racial segregation in the public 


schools.” 


“There is a report that White (sic) 
Citizens Councils, working in partner- 
ship with certain southern state gov- 
ernments, have more than $2,000,000 
available to finance this campaign. 
We know that the Louisiana Legisla- 
ture appropriated $100,000 for use of 
its Joint Committee. We know that 
the Mississippi Legislature appropriat- 
ed $250,000 for its State Sovereignty 
Commission, and that the legislatures 
in Florida, Arkansas, Georgia and 





Virginia have made similar moves.” 





(Editor’s Note: 
peared in the New York World Telegram. 


school principal committed suicide. 
how the real issue of integration is skirted, 
but lurks.) 


BY MURIEL FISCHER 
World-Telegram Staff Writer 


Albany (Bergen St. and Albany Ave.). 


robberies, rape. An everyweek 
currence now. 
more. You can’t go out at night. 
worry in the daytime, too.’ 

‘It seemed to happen overnight. | 





Just about a year ago, I began to feel | 
Funny—I moved here two years | 


it. 
{ago from a real bad neighborhood, | 
| Vernon and Sumner Aves. 


| time there. So I moved to a better | 
|neighborhood. It’s just as bad here. 
|My wife, my daughter—they’re so 
afraid. : 


The scene was a luncheonette on 
Rochester Ave., near Park Pl. And 


the owner nodded in understanding. | 


to escort her home. 


wife. That’s the way it is.” 


ville. 

| It runs, roughly from Franklin Ave. 
to Rochester Ave., from Empire Blvd. 
to Prospect Pl. 


Crow Hill. 
Post is in the vicinity. 


Parkway section. 
The residents of the area insist: 
not Bedford-Stuyvesant—yet.’ 


And John Marshall Junior High 


middle of this divided neighborhood. 

George Goldfarb, the principal who 
plunged to his death Tuesday, blamed 
the problems of his troubled school 
on what he called “a_ transitional 
neighborhood.” 

Today the people who live and 
work in the area discussed these 
“transitions.” 

The man in the luncheonette stirred 
his coffee and sighed. “It’s changed 
all right. We were so happy when 
we first moved here. . . . 





ters, joins the conversation. 
|been living here over 20 years, 


| vears on Prospect Pl. That’s where I 
live—right across the street from the | 
goes to that | 
And I tremble till she comes 


jungle. And 
school. 


home. 


my kid 


The following story ap- 


It tells graphically what is really behind 
the recent New York school violence, and 
why the situation has gone so far a a 
Jote 


“It started 10 years ago, I guess. 
With the projects — the Kingsboro |-,- 
(Bergen St. and Ralph Ave.), and the 


“But three years ago was when the | 
troubles really began. The muggings, | 
oc- 
It’s not safe here any- | 
You | 


in Wil- 
|held him for questioning for seven|liamsburg. Killings going on all the 
|and a half hours. 


People who live in the area call it 
Crown Heights. It borders on Browns- 


The postman on the route calls it 
A Crow Hill Veterans 


And the police call it the Eastern 


“It’s 


School (PS 210) sits squat in the 


A woman in slacks and jacket. en- 


he shivered. I went to school with fear. 


“You gotta run into the house with 
your kid at 3 p.m. Lock the door. 
And stay put. 


“You bet I stay in my house,” she 
repeated. “I used to go out a lot—| 
till they started grab rhe them in 


Prospect Pl. I was there the night 


that woman came out of the cellar, |< 


| bleeding. . . . Remember the woman 
who was raped here? When was it? 
. Oh, what does it matter, she 
shrugged. “It happens so often now. 
“The neighborhood is deteriorat- 
ing,” the man at the counter chanted. 
The woman shook her head. “You 
know,” her face softened, “I grad- 
/uated from P.S. 210. When it was a 
|good school. The principal didn’t 
| throw himself off the roof then. . . . 
You walk the streets, visit houses 
{and stores. And hear everywhere: 
Man s happening? What’s going on 
ner 
An old woman muses: “I am living 
here 17 years, sg up two sons, 
both married now. I have beautiful 
‘grandchildren. Such a_ wonderful 
neighborhood it was. What’s going 
on now? I’m afraid to go out on the 
| street. I’m afraid to sit in the house.” 
How to Move 
A lady in a launderette measures 


“If a lady should come here at 8|the soap powder and asks herself 
p.m.—and _ that’s rare—my wife has | 
And I have to 
watch through the window for my | 


aloud? “Where can I go? Where 
|can we move? Where do you begin 
|to look? With the rentals today. . 

| A storekeeper points to the flurry 
lof “To Let” and “For Rent” signs 
along the busy avenue. “There’s one 
on every block at least. It’s the hold- 


ups. Even the drug stores around 
here close at 8 p.m.— 9 p.m. the 
latest.” 


A man mutters how his car was 
broken into last Saturday, and _ his 
neighbor’s car was stolen the night 
before. “Right outside our house. 
Where’s the police? That’s what we 
need. More police.” 

“We don’t need boys’ clubs — we 
need cops’ clubs.” 

Need Lights 

“We need lights. it's pitch black 
around here. . . 

A teen-ager, recent graduate .of 
P.S. 210, bitterly declares her memory 
book is “Filled only with fear.” 

“A girl threatening to beat me up 
because I wouldn’t give her money,” 
she said. “She followed me all the 
time. I told my teacher. I was 
scared. The teacher said nothing 
would happen to me. But she did 
nothing herself.” 

Nothing did happen to her, the girl 
sneers, “because my father took me 
lto school every — my mother 
brought me home. In between, I 





What a way to learn!” 
Teacher’s Answer 


A mother tells of the day she saw 
“them carrying a girl into the ambu- 
‘lance. (It was that 13-year-old who 


Crown Heights Story 


was raped.) I ran ‘to the teacher. 
| What’s ye EE I asked her. And 
|the teacher answered: ‘Nothing that 
| doesn’t happen every day in every 
school.” at an answer!’ 

And what does a mother who cries 
she lives “in constant fear” do? 
‘Nothing! I’m not doing a thing. I’m 
not forming committees. I’m not join- 
ing committees. I’m not making a 
fuss. Because my kid lives here and 
goes to school here and I don’t want 
her tc get hurt.” 

There are those who ponder the 
why-of-it. 

“How come, within a 
hborhood 


riod of five 
years, a nei should change 
so drastically? Five years ago the 
streets were just as dark at night, but 
you could let your chlidren out to 
play, and you could sit outside at 
night.. Come here at 6 p.m. any day 
now—you don’t see a soul on the 
streets, not even a dog.” 


“How does a neighborhood de- 
teriorate?” ask another. “The houses 
didn’t deteriorate. They're the same. 
Not fancy, but good. Is it the people? 
And how can you fix the blame? *Un- 
less you're a bigot. Can you say the 
Negroes moving into the neighbor- 
hood have ry the change? It’s 
just the way it is, I guess. And what 
can you do about it: 

One man tells of trying to do some- 
thing about “it.” A PAL recreation 
worker for 15 years, he says, he 
“watched the gangs of kids breaking 
into the schoolyard every weekend. 
Just to play ball. So I went to see 
Jansen. And I asked him to open the 
school weekends, let me work there 
gratis, just to su rvise the play. He 
flatly refused,” the man reported bit- 
terly, “because I didn’t have a de- 
gree.” 

The man shrugged. “I can’t help 
thinking how it would help to maybe 
set up a boxing team there, put all 
the toughies, the bullies up against 
each other.” 

A woman retorts: “It’s the kids to- 
day. Everything modernized so much. 
What do they study anyway? Sex- 
ology?” 

And a merchant fumbles: “It’s a 
delicate situation, hard to put. . . You 
don’t want to hurt people’s feelings. 
Everyone has a right to live. I feel 
for people, really I do. But, well, how 
do you say it: ‘Oil and water don’t 
mix? . . . I don’t know. I guess that 
guy had it — the neighborhood is 
‘transitional’.” 

And around a table, a foursome 
sits, glumly tossing the problem from 
the laps of the police to the parents 
and finally ending it this ~~ 


“It’s the ot Brooklyn: 


“It’s all of Brooklyn. . 
“It’s the whole city. . 





“It’s the nation. . .” 
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College Officials 
Won't Take Stand 


Should a society allow its students to be indoctrinated with | 
a viewpoint subversive to its own way of life? This issue is being | 
decided at Jackson, Miss. in a controversy between Millsaps Col- | 
lege, a Methodist school long an important part of the education | 
of many Mississippi families, and its alumni, contributors, and | 
community. 


Concern has been expressed in the state for some time over | 
activities and teachers at the college which seemed to show that | 
integration was being taught, or furthered, at the school. 

During early March, these events took place: 





4 white professor, Dr. Errist Borinski of Tougaloo College, | 
a church supported negro college at Jackson, spoke to a student | 
gathering in the Millsaps Christian Center, openly advocating | 
integration. 


2. An employee of the Fellowship of Reconciliation was | 
scheduled to speak the following week on the subject of integra- 
tion through non-violence. His appearance was cancelled after 
disclosures in the Saturday Evening Post and by the Citizens’ | 
Council of information on the Fellowship of Reconciliation and | 
their integration activities. 

3. A group of 30 Millsaps students and a Millsaps professor 
met with a negro sociology class at Tougaloo in what the Millsaps | 
professor said was to find out “what made each other tick.” 


4. The president of the Jackson Citizens’ Council wrote the 
president of Millsaps an open letter requesting a statement of the | 
position of himself and his faculty on the segregation-integration | 
issue. 


5. The president of Millsaps in a public statement evaded 
the issue and raised a thick smoke screen of “academic freedom. 


6. The president of Millsaps refused to state his position 
with the statement that he was answerable only to the Board of 
Trustees. 


7. The president of the Citizens’ Council in an open letter | 
asked a statement from the Board of Trustees. 


8. The Board replied with a statement that segregation is 
the policy at the college, and commended the President for the 
manner in which he has administered it. 

The reader may decide for himself, by reading the text) 
below, whether the Trustees came to grips with the real issue. 
They did not go into whether the administration and faculty have 
in fact acted in a way detrimental to the college—its alumni, 
friends, financial supporters, sponsoring churches, students and 
parents. They contented themselves with the usual “statement 
of confidence.” | 

It is certain that many Mississippians remain acutely con- 
scious of the climate of opinion on the Millsaps campus. | 

Statement of Trustees: 

“We follow the founders of Millsaps in encouragement of 
academic freedom in the faculty and the spirit of inquiry in the | 
students. We recognize the distinction between good teaching, | 
on the one hand—a setting forth, on the part of a teacher, of all 
the facts on all sides of any question under discussion;—and 
indoctrination on the other hand—an attempt, on the part of 
the teacher, to force his opinion and beliefs on a student. The 
former we approve because it stimulates thinking by which stu- 
dents reach their own conclusions. The latter we do not approve 
because it jeopardizes the basic concepts of the free enterprise | 
system of democracy and of Christianity itself. The purpose of | 
a college is not to tell people what to think but to teach them | 
how to think. Our purpose at Millsaps College is to create an 
atmosphere in which Christian convictions may grow and mature. 





“Neither segregation nor integration is an issue at Millsaps | 
College. Segregation always has been, and is now, the policy o | 
Millsaps College. There is no thought, purpose, or intention on 
the part of those in charge of its affairs to change this policy. | 

“The administration of these principles is the responsibility | 
of the president, and for their implementation he is responsible | 
to the board of trustees. The board commends the manner in| 
which Dr. Finger has fulfilled this responsibility. We have con- | 
fidence in the integrity of the faculty and the administration. | 





| cated, they are making more money 


| cations for white people, too ... 


| day. 


| peatedly seen white passengers stand- 


| served no hostile words or acts. What 


|ment to put negroes in key diplo- 


Montgomery Bus 


Mixing Beaten 


The quiet, but determined “mas- 
sive resistance” of the South toward | 
attempts to force integration is illu- 
strated by what has happened in 
Montgomery, Ala. since the famous | 
bus boycott. 

J. Fred Thornton, associate editor 
of the Montgomery Advertiser sums 
up the “integration,” as opposed to 
a realistic program of segregated race 
relations, in this way: 

“The condition of the negro in 
Montgomery has changed greatly in 
recent years. Negroes are better edu- 


and ‘living better; there are far more 
negro business and professional men 
than 50 years ago. The number of 
negro voters is on the increase ... 

“White Montgomery on the whole, 
is sympathetic with negro gains in| 
education, business, and better living. | 
Granting the vote to negroes is view- 
ed with reluctance by many white 
people, who believe the applicants | 
should be carefully screened. I think | 
we should have tighter voter qualifi- | 





But I see no sign of integration 
between whites and negroes in 
Montgomery. I believe there is ac- | 
tually less contact and association be- 
tween the races than there was 50} 
years ago. 
“Yankee publications harp on the | 
great victory negroes have won here 
in getting bus segregation banned. I 
ride the bus to and from work every | 
In the more than 14 months| 
since segregation was ended by court 
decree, I have not seen a single case 
of a white person occupying a seat 
beside a negro. I do not say there 
has never been such an instance, but 
I have never seen one. I have re- 


ing rather than take seats beside 
members of the other race. In the 
rare instances where I have seen ne- 
groes sit down beside a white person, 
the latter has moved promptly- even 
though it meant standing up. I am 
glad to say that I have personally ob- 





I have witnessed is an unspoken de- 
termination on the part of white bus 
riders to remain aloof. 

“Is this the great victory for ne- 
groes we have been hearing 
about? ...” 





STATE DEPT. | 
INTEGRATES | 


Efforts of the U. S. State Depart- 


matic and Department posts are part 


of the growing integration picture 
being painted by the Eisenhower 
Administration. 


America’s first negro ambassador to 
a nation other than Liberia was re- 
cently appointed. He is Clifton R. 
Wharton, minister to Roumania. 

One of the newer sections of the 
State Department is the Bureau of 
African Affairs—staffed of course by 
negroes, including Eugene D. Saw- 
yer, recently the groom of a white 
woman. 

In 1956 President Eisenhower him- 
self launched the “people to people” 
program with the cooperation of the 
State Department, the U. S. Informa- 
tion Agency and the armed services. 
It is an ambitious project for en- 
couraging understanding on a mass 
asis through individuals and private 
organizations. 

This means the government is now 
lending a helping hand in_propa- 
ganda work with the NAACP, the 
Urban League, and other “private 
organizations.” 

In the armed services, the staff of 





Union Pamphlet — 


Being mailed to homes in Missis- | 
sippi these days is a 27 page’ pamph- | 
let prepared by Local No. 15 of the | 
United Automobile Workers, AFL-| 
CIO, called “An Open Letter of Truth 
to the White People of Mississippi.” 

It is an odd piece of writing in} 
which workers in a plant in Detroit, | 
Michigan presume to inform the resi- | 
dents of a state about “true” condi- | 
tions in their own state. 

The workers who make automo- 
biles in Detroit say emphatically that | 
they know more about conditions in | 
Mississippi than do the people who) 
live there. 

The pamphlets conclusion: 

“Senator Eastland knows that if 
the anti-union and anti-Negro smoke | 
screen could blown away by the | 
northwinds of the whole truth, en- | 
lightened white working men, landless | 
small farmers and fully enfranchised 
negroes—voting in a solid white and | 
black bloc—would rock to its founda- 
tion his political temple. This would | 
break his slaveholder's grip and re- | 
move his ‘crown of thorns’ from the | 
black and white heads of the poor | 
people of Mississippi.” 


| Baldwin said that pe rsonnel 


|the “people to people” program is 
| headed by James C. Evans. Under 
| him, the Department of Defense has 
| instituted a policy of encouraging ap- 
| plications from negroes in the service 
to be military attaches at American 
embassies abroad. 
a eT oe ne ae John Roxborough II, a young negro 
r Speco : paldwin, tong recog-| lawyer from Detroit, was hired by 
nized as one of the nation’s foremost | the Eisenhower Administration as a 
military writers and keen critic of our| consultant to Secretary of State John 
national defense, says one of the big-| Foster Dulles. 
gest problems now faced by the serv-| yj, job was to observe State De- 
ices is the sudden integration of ne- | partment personnel policies, and come 
up with recommendations for getting 


gro personnel in sizable numbers. } 
Writing in the New York Times | more negroes into top diplomatic and 
| department posts. 


Mixing Hurts 
Navy Morale 


on this nation’s naval exercises for the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, | 
and | 





morale are the Navy’s biggest prob- 
lem. 

Baldwin stated that despite more 
evan power than ever before in 
vistory, the Navy is at its weakest be- 


| cause of personnel troubles. 


“Limitations and 
imposed by the Department of De- 
fense since the Unification Act was 
passed have eliminated some of the 
Navy’s old privileges and its claim to 
be an elite service. The integration 
of negro personnel in sizable num- 
bers, short-term enlistments and the 
use of large numbers of Reserve of- 
ficers for short periods have created 
major problems that have decreased 
peereonsion and proficiency,” he 
said. 


standardization | 





GOOD IDEA 


| One Greenwood, Miss. merchant has 
| hit on an idea for bolstering Citizens 
| Council membership. 
To each of his suppliers and busi- 
| ness associates, he sends the following 
' brief note: 

“Thanks for telling me about your 
| wonderful service (or product) which 
I now enjoy using (or reading, etc.) 
| (or have used with great success) 
| (or anticipate using). Enclosed is a 
|copy of our Citizens Council 


Minnesota 


Gentlemen: 

Thousands of 
lis have been cla awakened to the 
true character of the NAACP through 
a piece of unconstitutional legislation 
which that organization tried to pass. 
It was defeated. Its defeat represent- 
ed the second setback in our liberal- 
to-left state for the NAACP within 
the past year! 

I pass this information to you with 
the request that you do not identify 
me. I am a Federal employe and as 
such would be subject to reprisal if 
it was learned that I am cooperating 
with your fine publication. 

Sincerely yours, 
A Friend 
St. Paul, Minn. 


. . 
Missouri 
Dear Sir: 

The writer, when he works, is a 
ship radio officer. In traveling 
through New York recently, on my 
way home to St. Louis, I was pushed 


| against by a negro trying to force his 


way into a subway car, when a crowd 
of people were ahead of him. 

I stuck my elbow out blocking his 
pushing, where upon the negro in- 
sulted me, claiming I was putting my 
elbow into his ribs. All I was doing 


| was hampering the negro in his ef- 


forts to push people aside. 

Negroes are thus seen to be privi- 
leged to push white aside and insult 
them if they even resist being pushed 
aside. A negro will push you, but 
don’t push a negro. They resent it 
instantly and arrogantly, and are sup- 
ported in such behavior by the pecu- 
liar pro-negro psychology of the New 
York social attitude. 

In the current panicky fear of Rus- 
sia, the big people are shamelessl 
wooing the negro, here and abroad, 
Newspaper pictures show Nixon hug- 
ging-embracing the number one boy 
of the new negro state of Ghana. 
This is a cheaper and more undigni- 
fied behavior than the Russians would 
be guilty of. Needless to say the 
negroes are elated. Without having 
done anything to elevate themselves, 
they suddenly find themselves being 
flattered, wooed and elevated. 

I am against Russia and Commu- 
nism myself, but cannot see any rea- 
son why we have to jettison all our 
traditional American customs to op- 
pose them. It is cowardly. 

—Disgusted Yankee 
(name withheld for protection) 
. 
Georgia 
Dear Sir: 

Citizens Council of America. En- 
closed please find $2 for your won- 
derful paper. I just read one and be- 
fore I finished it I had to stop and 
order the paper. I have been a 
member of the AF Labor for 40 
years, of the B of L.F. & E. 

Yours truly, 
Retired RR Man 
Valdosta, Ga. 

e o + . 
Mississippi 
Dear Sir: 

It seems that there should be some 
way that the white people of the 
South could co mpliment General 
Motors for not having an integrated 
program on TV for their big show 
they had a while back. 

I hear that the negro press really 
castigated them for doing this and 
are calling on all negroes to stop buy- 
ing GM cars. 

Most likely, GM hasn’t had a single 
letter thanking them for a clean show. 

Yours truly, 
Wheeler 
Strong, Miss. 

e 7 
Michigan 
Dear Sirs: 

I like your Council paper very 
much. The papers up here seem to 
be all one-si Zz 

Maybe through the Councils and 
their activities the South will wake 
up to the fact that it will have to 
fight for States Rights and to keep 
segregaion. 

Keep up your good work, and good 
luck. 

Yours sincerely, 
Carl Keith 
Mt. Clemens, Mich. 








Pennsylvania 


yeople in Minneapo- | Dear Sir: 


Enclosed is my $2 for the “Citi- 
zens Council.” This is a fine organi- 
zation and I am proud to be a sub- 
scribing member to its paper. 

Dale Meyer 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New York 


(Editor’s Note: The following letter was 
received by a Southerner from a friend in 
the New York area, and is published with 
permission as an example of what people 
are thinking). 

Dear John: 

Thought you might like to have 
these clippings that came from the 
New York Times. If Fred Sullens 
were still around he could make a 
good story of this mixed breed situa- 
tion. I’m afraid these people are not 
aware of what is happening. 

I used to be pretty liberal in my 
thinking while I was in the South, but 
now I’ve become prejudiced. 

You can pass these news items 
along to Nixon when you've read 
them. 

Regards, 
Bill 


e . 
California 
Dear Editor: 

A friend gave me the address of 
your newspaper. I enclose two dol- 
lars for a subscription. I am a na- 
tive daughter of California, but my 
heart is with the Southern people in 
their brave fight against the shame- 
ful and utterly Un American ruling 
of our mixed Supreme Court to inte- 
grate the public schools. Although 

is city is crowded with Negroes, 
they are never mentioned in our pa- 
pers. But, we have serious trouble 
with them in our schools and every- 
where else. 

My heartiest wishes for your com- 
plete success. 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. E. R. L. 
Los Angeles, California 


New York 


Dear Sir: 

I have enclosed a clipping from the 
New York Daily News that I thought 
you might find interesting. I was 
overcome with wonder when I read 
it, for this is the first time I have 
seen a rapists’ race mentioned in a 
New York newspaper. I looked in a 
few other papers, but I found no men- 
tion of the incident at all. 

It is something that appeared on 
page 26, but perhaps it is a fore- 
runner of “full disclosure” stories on 
pages 2, 3, and 4. I am still amazed 
at reading “raped ... by a negro.” 

Yours, 


A. Bi. 
New York City 
Florida 


Dear Sir: 

Sen. Frank Quill Sammons offered 
a bill in the Florida Legislature to 
label blood as to race, which is to be 
used for transfusions. The measure 
also stipulates that the next of kin 
of persons to receive blood must be 
notified of the race of the donor. The 
blood would be labeled, “Caucasian,” - 
“Negroid,” or “Mongoloid.” 

Other states should adopt similar 
measures to see that the Red Cross 
and others label their blood. 

Sincerely, 
Ea 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

se J . e 
Mississippi 
Dear Editor: 

I am a farmer, and join land with 
two negro families. We are good 
friends, and borrow tools from each 
other. We donate to their misfor- 
tunes. ‘ 

But when they are forced on me, 
that friendship will cease. I have 
more respect for the negro than I 
have for the ones who advocate mix- 
ing of the races. 

Sincerely, 
R.F.D. 
Newton, Mississippi 








aper. 
I would be happy if you mer read 
and then subscribe to this publication. | 
We will be made stronger and wiser | 
by your support.” 
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